is devoting three thick volumes to this side of Napoleon's character. Of the most famous, Mme. Walewska, to whom at one time he seems to have been sincerely attached (though he thought all Polish women addicted to intrigue), he speaks with great detachment. She was obtained for him, he declares, by Talleyrand. He avers to Gourgaud, when vexed with the general, that when they started for St. Helena he would have given her to Gourgaud as a wife, but not now, such was the change of his sentiments. He hears with complacency that she has married M. d'Ornano. "She is rich and must have saved, and I settled a great deal on the two children/' "Your Majesty/' says the tactless equerry, "paid Mme. Walewska ten thousand francs a month/' The Emperor blushes, and asks him how he knows this. "Lord!"says Gourgaud, "as if I were not too close to Your Majesty not to know that sort of thing: your household knew everything/' On another occasion Napoleon declares that one of his main grievances against Murat was that King Joachim had sequestrated, in 1814, the Neapolitan estates of Mme. Walewska.
He speaks with candor of his relations with Mile. Georges and Mme. Grassini, with Mme. DucMtel, Mme. Galliano, and a Mme. Pellaprat. Of another lady, whose name Gourgaud does not record, but who is sufficiently described to be recognized as Mme. Four6s, he says, "She was seventeen, and I was commander-in-chief 1" He was supposed when Emperor to disdain female society: he admits the fact and explains it. He declares that he was naturally susceptible, and feared to be dominated by women. Consequently he had avoided them, but O                           209en we remember that a learned and competent historianxquisite and voluptuous Pauline. And in-
